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Abstract 


This paper documents job turnover and labour market adjustment activities in the Ontario economy 
from 1978 to 1993. The following highlights the major findings. 


Both the permanent layoff rate and the total permanent separation rate vary substantially from one 
industry to another. In 1992, the permanent layoff and total permanent separation rates ranged from 
27.3% and 34.2% in construction to only 1.4% and 9.3% in public services, respectively. 


The permanent layoff rate and the total permanent separation rate also differ noticeably by gender, age 
and firm size --- in most industries, the rates are higher among male workers than among females, 
higher among younger workers, and higher among smaller employers. 


While the permanent layoff rate increases during business cycle downturns and decreases during 
business cycle upswings, the reverse trend is observed with the total permanent separation rate. This is 
because the quit rate and the other permanent separation rate both decline during downturns and rise 
during upswings, more than offsetting the opposite trend associated with the permanent layoff rate. 


These univariate-tabulation findings are confirmed in the multi-variate logistic regression results on the 
Statistical determinants of permanent layoffs and total permanent separations --- in most industries, 
after controlling for gender, age, firm size and time periods, the estimated likelihood of permanent 
layoffs is lower among female workers, decreases significantly with age and firm size, increases during 
recessions and decreases during recovery and expansion in most industries. The patterns of estimated 
incidence of total permanent separations are very similar to those of permanent layoffs except that total 
permanent separations decline during business cycle downturns and climb during business cycle 
upswings. 


Permanently separated workers have had a much more difficult time in finding employment during the 
most recent recession than any other time in the past 15 years. Almost 40% of those who lost or left a 
job in 1989 did not have a job in 1993. This is in marked contrast with the experience of the early 
1980s, when 29% of permanently separated workers were jobless 3 years after the separation. A very 
similar trend is found when the analysis is applied to labour market transitions among permanently laid- 
off workers. | 


There is a great deal of out-of-province migration among permanently separated workers who did find 
a job. Nearly 45% of those who lost or left a job in 1989 and found a job in 1993 were employed 
outside of Ontario. An identical proportion of permanently laid-off workers is found to be employed in 
other provinces. 


There is tremendous inter-industrial mobility among permanently separated workers who found 
employment in Ontario. Less than 44% of those separated from a job in 1989 and found employment in 
1993 in Ontario have remained in the same industry. Inter-industrial mobility is even greater among 
permanently separated workers in 1989 who did find employment in 1993 in other provinces --- only 
38% stayed in the same industry. Very similar inter-industrial mobility patterns are observed among 
permanently laid-off workers who found a job in Ontario as well as outside of Ontario. 


Key Words: Job Tumover, Labour Market Adjustments, Permanent Layoffs, Total Permanent 
Separations 


I. Introduction 


This paper documents job turnover and labour market adjustment activities in the Ontario economy 
from 1978 to 1993. The data are extracted from the Longitudinal Worker File (LWF) created and 
managed by the Business and Labour Market Analysis (BLMA) Division of Statistics Canada. The 
LWF is constructed using data on job separations from the Record of Employment (ROE) of Human 
Resources Development Canada, data on all workers from the T4 file of Revenue Canada, and data on 
the characteristics of employers from the Longitudinal Employment Analysis Program (LEAP) file of 
BLMA of Statistics Canada. 


The LWF is a 10% random sample of all Canadian workers, created on a person-job basis, where there 
is one record for each person working in a firm during each year. For example, there would be one 
record if a person was employed by only one firm in a year, two records if the person was employed by 
two different firms in a year, and so on. Each record contains information on the number of permanent 
layoffs and the number of total permanent separations in a year, personal characteristics such as age and 
gender, as well as certain characteristics of the firm in which the worker is employed, such as province, 
size and industry. The record is longitudinally linked from 1978 to 1993. 


In the LWE, separations are aggregated into three major categories (quits, layoffs and separations for 
other reasons) according to the reason for separation indicated in the ROE. A separation is classified as 
a layoff if the separation occurs due to shortage of work, and a separation is defined as permanent if the 
separated worker does not return to the same employer in the same or next year after the separation 
and as temporary otherwise. For more details on the construction of the LWF and on definitions of 
types of job separations, see Statistics Canada (1992): Worker Turnover in the Canadian Economy: 
Separations and Hirings, 1978-1989, Catalogue 71-539. 


The paper consists of three main sections: i) patterns in permanent layoff rates and total permanent 
separation rates by major industrial sectors; i) probabilities of permanent layoffs and total permanent 
separations by major industrial sectors; and iti) labour market transitions for separated workers in 
selected years. Major industrial breakdowns are provided in Table Al in the appendix. 


. Patterns in Permanent Layoff Rates and Total Permanent 
Separation Rates 


This section reports patterns in permanent layoff rates and total permanent separation rates for Ontario 
from 1978 to 1992, for the province as a whole as well as for each major industrial sector. Estimates 
are obtained for all workers from the LWF full sample, weighted by a factor specific to each year. 
Annual estimates are calculated along with averages for different time-periods, largely corresponding to 
different phases of the business cycle (1978-1981, 1982-1983, 1984-1986, 1987-1988, 1989-1992). 


Permanent Layoff Rate 


In 1992, the permanent layoff rate (defined as the number of persons permanently laid off from the job 
divided by the total number of person-jobs in the year) was 5.5% for the whole province (excluding 
agriculture) and varied substantially across industrial sectors, ranging from the high of 27.3% for 
construction and 13.7% for primary to the low of 1.9% for health, education and welfare and 1.4% for 


public services (see Table A2). 
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The permanent layoff rate increases during recessions and decreases during recovery and expansion. 
The average rate was 5.0% during the 1978-1981 business cycle peak, rose to 6.0% during the 1982- 
1983 recession, dropped to 4.8% during the 1984-1986 recovery and further dropped to 4.0% during 
the 1987-1988 expansion, but rose again to 5.0% since 1989 (see Table A2). 


As shown in Figure 1, the permanent layoff rate among male workers has consistently been about 3 
percentage points higher than among female workers in every year since 1978. In 1978, it was 6.8% 
for male workers but only 3.8% for female workers. By 1992, it was 7.2% among male workers but 
just 3.6% among female workers. 


Figure 1 Figure 2 
Permanent Layoff Rate by Sex in Ontario, Permanent Layoff Rate by Age in Ontario, 
1978-1992 1978-1992 


t 


Both Sexes 


The permanent layoff rate decreases substantially with age. In 1978, it was at the high of 6.8% among 
workers under 24 years of age, gradually decreased among older workers, and reached the low of 
4.2% among workers 55 to 64 years of age. Over the period, this pattern changed appreciably. By 
1992, workers 25 to 34 years of age experienced the highest permanent layoff rate of 6.3% and 
workers 45 to 54 years of age the lowest of 4.6%. The permanent layoff rate was 5.5% among both 
the youngest and oldest workers (see Figure 2). 


The permanent layoff rate consistently decreases with firm size. In 1978, it ranged from 9.8% among 
employers with under 20 workers to just 2.8% among those with 500 or more workers. This pattern 
held over the period. By 1992, it was 9.5% among the smallest firms and only 2.5% among the biggest 
ones (see Figure 3). 


* Workers over 65 years of age are included in the calculation of the all-age rate. However, rate estimates for this 


group of workers alone may not be reliable due to the small number and hence are not reported separately in 
Figure 2 and Table A2. 
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Figure 3 
Permanent Layoff Rate by Firm Size in Ontario, 
1978-1992 


78 80 8 8% 8% 88 9% 92 


Total Permanent Separation Rate 


The total permanent separation rate (defined as the number of persons permanently separated from the 
job divided by the total number of person-jobs in the year) also varies noticeably across industrial 
sectors. In 1992, it was 17.3% for the province as a whole (excluding agriculture) and ranged from the 
high of 34.2% for construction and 21.9% for primary, to the low of 10.4% for health, education and 
welfare and 9.3% for public services (see Table A3). 


Unlike the permanent layoff rate, the total permanent separation rate decreases during periods of slow 
economic activity and increases during periods of economic upswings. The average total permanent — 
separation rate was 19.9% between 1978 and 1981, down to 17.8% between 1982 and 1983, up again 
to 20.4% between 1984 and 1986, and up further to 22.3% between 1987 and 1988, but down again 
to 20.1% since 1989 (see Table A6). This is because quit and other permanent separation rates 
decrease during recessions and increase during recovery and expansion, more than offsetting the ups 
and downs of the permanent layoff rate during different phases of the business cycle. 


Unlike the permanent layoff rate, the gender difference in the total permanent separation rate is rather 


small. In 1978, the rate was 19.6% for males and 18.5% for females. This gap widened slightly through 
the period. By 1992, the male-female rate difference was 2.5 percentage points (Figure 4). 


ag ES SO Se ee ee 
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Figure 4 Figure 5 
Permanent Separation Rate by Sex in Ontario, Permanent Separation Rate by Age in 
1978-1992 Ontario, 1978-1992 


15-24 


Males se 


Both Sexes 
Females 


Like the permanent layoff rate, the total permanent separation rate also declines with age. In 1978, the 
rate was at the high of 27.4% among workers under 24 years of age, and the low of just 11.2% among 
workers 55 to 64 years of age. Over the period, this pattern changed very little. By 1992, the rate was 
25.2% for those under 24 and 14.1% for those 55 to 64 years of age (see Figure 5 --- as in the case of 
the permanent layoff rate, separate total permanent separation rate is not reported for those over 65 
years of age but they are included in the calculation of all-age rate). 


In 1978, the total permanent separation rate was very similar among firms with under 500 employees 
(around 21% to 24.5%) but substantially lower among firms with over SOO employees (14.5%). This 
pattern hardly changed in the period. By 1992, the rate was around 21% for smaller employers and 
12.3% for the biggest ones (see Figure 6). 


Figure 6 
Permanent Separation Rate by Firm Size in Ontario, 
78-92 


20-99 


Under 20 


100-499 
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Ill. Probabilities of Permanent Layoffs and Total Permanent 
Separations 


The statistical determinants of permanent layoffs and total permanent separations in the Ontario 


economy from 1978 to 1992 are reported in this section. Estimates of the probability of a permanent 
layoff or a permanent separation for the control case are offered. 


Let Xit denote a vector of explanatory variables, B is a vector of parameters to be estimated, and define 
Yit = 1 if worker i in year t is permanently laid off (permanently separated) from the job, and Yi = 0 


otherwise. In the logistic model, the probability of permanent layoffs (total permanent separations) is 
given by: 


(1) PrCYi = 1) = 1/[1 + exp(-BX;,)]. 
The model of estimation is written as the transformation: 
(2) Lo{Pr(Yi = 1/{1- Pr(Yi = 1]} = Xa. 


The final sample used for estimation is a 0.3% sample of all Ontario workers excluding those employed 
in agriculture from 1978 to 1992 inclusive, randomly drawn from the person-job file of the LWE, 
totalling 266,174 observations for all industries. Explanatory variables include dummy variables on 
workers’ gender, age, firm size, time period and major industrial sectors.” 


The model is first estimated on the sample for all industries. By including in industrial dummy variables 
as regressors, the model allows the intercept to vary but imposes the same coefficients for all other 
explanatory variables across different industries. The imposition of identical coefficients is then relaxed 
and the model is estimated on the sub-samples for each industry. This allows both the intercept and the 
coefficients to vary from one industry to another. The estimated probability of permanent layoff and of 
total permanent separations for the control case are shown in Tables 1 and 2, while the logistic 
regressions results are reported in Tables A18 and A19 in the appendix. 


The Probability of Permanent Layoffs 


Permanent layoffs are less likely among female workers than among their male counterparts. This is 
true across all industries without any exception, although the estimated probability does vary from one 
industry to another, other things being equal 


2 The only information available in the LWF for a proxy of workers’ level of skills would be the current or 
previous year’s earnings. Unfortunately, this information is not appropriate for controlling skill levels for two 
reasons. First, current year earnings for workers with separations are truncated at the time of separation but the 
exact timing of separation cannot be determined in the LWF. If the separation takes place early in the year, a 
relative low level of earnings can be observed even for workers of high skills and if the separation happens late 

ve high level of earnings can be observed even for workers of low skills. In other words, 

current year earnings are determined by not only skill levels but also the timing of separation. Second, previous 
year earnings for workers who started the job sometime in the year are truncated by the time of job Start but the 
timing of job start cannot be determined in the LWF either. By the same argument, previous year earnings are 
influenced by not only skill levels but also the timing of job start and hence not an appropriate proxy for skill 
levels. The argument for job-start timing also applies to current year earnings for those workers whose jobs do 


not start on January 1 of the year but sometime later. ; 
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The incidence of permanent layoffs varies substantially among different age groups within each industry 
as well as across different industries. After controlling for gender, firm size and different phases of the 
business cycle, the estimated probability decreases with age for most industries. The noticeable 
exception is the construction sector in which the probability increases with age, and the primary sector 
in which the probability declines with age but rises again for workers over 55. 


There is generally a strong negative relationship between the use of permanent layoffs as a means of 
workforce reduction and firm size. The estimated probability decreases with firm size in every industry 
except construction where it increases with size of employers, other things being equal. 


Finally, the estimated likelihood of permanent layoffs increases during cyclical downturns and decreases 
during cyclical upswings for every industry except the primary sector wherein it continued to rise 
during the 1984-1986 recovery. These findings generally confirm the simple-tabulation results outlined 
in Section I. 


The Probability of Total Permanent Separations 


The patterns of estimated probability of total permanent separations are also similar to those noted in 
Section I. After controlling for gender, age, firm size and different phases of the business cycle, the 
following main observations emerge from the empirical results: i) the incidence of total permanent 
separations is slightly lower among male workers than among their female counterparts in most 
industries except primary, construction, and business and financial services; ii) the likelihood of total 
permanent separations generally decreases with age; iti) the incidence of total permanent separations is 
lower among small and large (500+) employers than among medium-size and big firms (100-499) for 
all industries except in primary where small firms, and in construction where large firms, are observed 
with the highest probability of total permanent separations; iv) the incidence of total permanent 
separations fluctuates substantially across different phases of the business cycle in every industry --- ie., 
decreasing during recessions and increasing during recovery and expansions. 
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Table 1 


Estimated Reference-Case Probability of Permanent Layoffs 


by Industry in Ontario, 1978-1992 (%) 
Tn ates vs Pa nc ree ee ee 


ak Pomary Construction Manufacturing Distributive Business & Consumer Health, Public 
Services Financial Services Education, Services 
Services Welfare 
(1) 2) (3) 4) 6) (6) (2) (8) Q) 
Cee ee ee 
Male 7.3 19.5 17.2 10.1 65 5.6 57 3.1 12.1 
Female 6.1 16.8 94 9.9 6.2 4.1 42 2.8 11.9 
Age: 
15-24 73 19.5 172 10.1 65 5.6 57 BH 12.1 
25-34 13, 14.8 18.6 8.4 6.1 4.7 woT- 15 74 
35-44 6.4 12.6 18.9 6.0 52 48 65 12 3.4 
45-54 7.0 11.7 2A, 6.9 47 44 74 1.0 2.9 
55+ 6.6 165 20.5 64 4.8 44 6.0 Le, 37 
Firm Size: 
1-19 183 19.5 17.2 10.1 65 5.6 Spy 3.1 12.1 
20-99 6.8 16.7 21.8 7.6 5.0 45 a5 25 132 
100-499 5.8 ne 25.9 5.6 3.6 4.1 sil 1.7 8.1 
500 + 3.5 53 28.8 3.8 ZA 2.0 23 2.0 3.4 
Year: 
78-81 7.3 19.5 17.2 10.1 6.5 5.6 57, 3.1 12.1 
82-83 911 7A7 20.5 13.0 10.0 8.5 6.7 2S 10.2 
84-86 7.6 26.9 WET 10.1 8.4 6.0 Shih 32 9.0 
87-89 6.2 19.7 155 9.0 6.3 52 43 2.4 6.4 
90-92 92 28.6 215 15.0 9.6 8.7 57 43 8.6 
Industry: 
Manufacturing 73 
Primary 13.0 
Construction 24.7 
Distserv 6.0 
Busserv 48 
Consserv 4.9 
HEW 1.9 
Publicserv ahi 


Note: The reference case is Male, Age 15-24, Firm Size 1-19, Year 78-81 and Manufacturing. Probability for each 
category is calculated by holding other categories constant (i.e., at the reference case). 
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Table 2 
Estimated Reference-Case Probability of Total Permanent Separations 
by Industry in Ontario, 1978-1992 (7%) 


Pull Primary Construction Manufacturing Distributive Business & Consumer Health, Public 


Model Services Financial Services Education, Services 
Services Welfare 
(1) (2) (3) 4) 6) (6) 1) (8) (9) 
Gender: 
Male 25.7 42.6 322 35.4 29.1 26.0 214 3 31.0 
Female 26.3 38.1 23.1 38.1 29.5 23z. 21.9 23.0 33.0 
Age: 
15-24 Deh 42.6 322 35.4 29.1 26.0 214 22.3 31.0 
25-34 18.9 28.2 30.3 23.3 20.9 19.6 18.6 12.4 15.6 
35-44 13.7 23.4 28.7 16.5 14.7 15.2 14.3 7.0 8.3 
45-54 11.6 19.4 30.1 13.6 11.8 iz 11.8 5.0 65 
55+ 13.8 32.4 29.7 16.5 14.5 14.9 141 8.8 144 
Firm Size: 
1-19 25 42.6 322 35.4 2941 26.0 214 9 31.0 
20-99 30.1 42.1 38.6 35.8 29.6 26.8 25.6 JAA 313 
100-499 28.9 34.3 42.3 29.7 27.0 26.0 292 20.2 23.9 
500 + 215 22.4 47.0 21.0 16.3 19.0 25.6 16.7 17.9 
Year: 
78-81 PIG 42.6 322 35.4 29.1 26.0 214 22.3 31.0 
82-83 23.9 44.5 31.6 30.6 ZiA 26.2 20.3 215 274 
84-86 215) 48.4 Zaz 36.7 31.1 274 23.9 265 31.3 
87-89 29.1 41.3 33.0 413 33.9 28.9 252 25.9 29.5 
90-92 213 414 34.7 37.7 31.8 28.1 pH BS) 24.6 30.9 
Industry: 
Manufacturing FES¥4 | 
Primary 29.8 
Construction 42.0 
Distserv 23.5 
Busserv 22.6 
Conssery 26.7 
HEW 16.3 
Publicserv 15.9 


Note: The reference case is Male, Age 15-24, Firm Size 1-19, Year 78-81 and Manufacturing. Probability for each 
category is calculated by holding other categories constant (i.e., at the reference case). 
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IV. Labour Market Transitions 


This section reports labour market transitions in Ontario for three periods: between 1978 and 1981, 
between 1981 and 1984, and between 1989 and 1993. The data is again drawn from the Longitudinal 
Worker File (LWF) as noted above. Unlike Sections I and II which use person-jobs, this section uses 
the main job of the worker in the year (ie., the job with the highest earnings) in case of workers 
holding more than one job in a year. The empirical sample is restricted to workers between 25 and 49 


ark of age in the beginning year. Estimates are weighted by a factor of 10 such that they refer to all 
workers. 


We first report the labour market status for all workers in the beginning year(s) (ie., 1978, 1981 and 
1989) in terms of no separation, temporary separation only, and permanent separation. Permanent 
Separations are further divided into permanent layoff and other permanent separation only. We then ask 
the question “what has happened in the end year(s) (Le., 1981, 1984 and 1993) to those workers who 
had a permanent separation in the beginning year(s)?”. Did they find employment in the end year(s)? If 
yes, where were they employed --- in Ontario or in other provinces? And did they remain in the same 
industry or change to other industries? 


Job Separation Status 


For the province as a whole (excluding agriculture), the proportion of workers who did not have any 
job separation was down from 80.0% in 1978 to 77.8% in 1981, and further down to 77.4% in 1989 
(see Figure 7A). And the proportion of workers with only a temporary job separation rose first from 
10.3% in 1978 to 11.7% in 1981, but declined back to 10.9% in 1989 (see Figure 7B). In direct 
contrast, the proportion of workers who had a permanent job separation was up from 9.7% in 1978 to 
10.5% in 1981, and further up to 11.7% in 1989 (see Figure 7C). As shown in Tables A6éa, A6b and 
A6c, the pattern of job separation status varies appreciably from one industry to another. In 1989, for 
example, nearly half of the workers in the construction sector experienced a job separation (the 
proportions of workers with no separation, temporary separation only and permanent separation were 
56.5%, 19.2% and 24.2%, respectively). By way of comparison, only one out of eight workers in the 
public sector had a job separation (the corresponding proportions were 87.6%, 9.1% and 3.3%, 
respectively). | 


Figure 7 
ing- Year Job Separation Status in Ontario for Workers 25-49 Years of Age 


A: No Separation B: Temp. Sep. Only C: Permanent Separation 


11.7% 
12% + 11.7% 12% 


11% 
11% + 19.3% 


10% 
” 9% | 


8% 


10% 


9% 


8% 
1978 1981 1989 


3 Province in the LWF is built from the T4 file, and thus referred to employers’ location rather than workers’ 
residence. Hence, province for workers who were not em loyed in the end year can not be identified. 
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Breaking permanent job separations down to permanent layoffs and permanent separations for other 
reasons reveals that the share of permanent layoffs has consistently decreased from 1978 to 1989. 
Permanent layoffs represented 28.9% of total permanent separations in 1978, down to 25.7% in 1981, 
and further down to 20.6% in 1989 (see Figure 8A and 8B). Again, the distribution pattern of total 
permanent separations differs substantially across industries (see Tables A6a, A6b and A6c). 


Figure 8 
Distribution of Beginning- Year Permanent Job Separations in Ontario 
for Workers 25-49 Years of Age 


A: Separations for Other Reasons B: Permanent Layoffs 


79.4% TY 28.9% 


Labour Market Transitions for Workers with Permanent Job Separations 


The employment status in the end year(s) for Ontario workers who had a permanent job separation in 
the beginning year(s) by beginning-year industry is shown in Tables A7a, A7b and A7c. For all 
industries, 28.8% of permanently separated workers in 1978 did not find employment in 1981. This 
proportion climbed slightly to 29.8% between 1981 and 1984, but remarkably to 38.9% between 1989 
and 1993 (see Figure 9C). The corresponding proportion of those who found employment in the end 
year thus declined marginally from 71.2% for 1978-1981 to 70.2% for 1981-1984, but appreciably to 
61.1% for 1989-1993 (see Figure 9A and 9B). There are again tremendous variations across different 
industrial sectors (see Tables A7a, A7b and A7c).* 


Figure 9 
End- Year Employment Status for Workers with a Beginning- Year 
Permanent Separation in Ontario 


A: Employed in Ontario B: Employed Outside Ontario C: Not Employed 


66% 64.6% 10% 7 8.8% hb a 


| 62.4% 
62% 8% 
6% 
58% + 
4% 


54% + 


2% 


50% 0% 


* These transitions only refer to the end-year(s) status, i.e., what happened in years between the transition period is 
not shown here. 
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Turn to inter-provincial mobility among workers with a permanent separation in the beginning-year(s) 
who found employment in the end-year(s). The proportion of those finding employment in Ontario was 
up from 62.4% for 1978-1981 to 64.6% for 1981-1984, but down significantly to 54.8% for 1989- 
1993 (see Figure 9A). In contrast, the proportion of those finding employment in other provinces 


declined noticeably from 8.8% for 1978-1981 to 5.5% for 1981-1984, but climbed back slightly to 
6.3% for 1989-1993 (see Figure 9B). 


Turning to inter-industrial mobility among workers with a permanent separation in the beginning 
years(s) who found employment in the end-year(s) in Ontario as well as in other provinces now. As 
seen in Figure 10, inter-industrial mobility is tremendous among permanently separated workers who 
found employment in the end-year(s) in Ontario as well as in other provinces. For displaced workers in 
1978 who found employment in 1981 in Ontario, only 44.0% remained in the same industry and 56.0% 
moved to other industries. By 1993, 56.4% of those who had a permanent separation in 1989 moved 
to other industries and only 43.6% remained in the same industry (see Figure 10A). 


Among those who found employment in the end year(s) in other provinces, the inter-industrial mobility 
is even greater. Between 1978 and 1981, only 38.9% Stayed in the same industry and 61.1% moved to 
other industries. This pattern further strengthened between 1981 and 1984, and between 1989 and 
1993. In both time periods, only 38.2% of workers with a permanent separation in the beginning 
year(s) who did find employment in the end year(s) in other provinces remained in the same industry 
and 61.8% moved to other industries (see Figure 10B). 


Figure 10 
Distribution of End- Year(s) Industry for Permanently Separated 
ployed in Ontario and in Other Provinces _ 


B: Employed m Other Provinces 
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Labour Market Transitions for Permanently Laid-off Workers 


Finally, Tables A8a, A8b and A&8c report labour market transitions among workers who were 
permanently laid off between 1978 and 1981, between 1981 and 1984, and between 1989 and 1993 by 
the beginning-year industry. The patterns among permanently laid-off workers are very similar to those 
observed among permanently separated workers. The proportion of those who did not find 
employment was 25.6% for 1978-1981, marginally increased to 26.0% for 1981-1984, but 
dramatically rose to 38.4% for 1989-1993 (see Figure 11C). The proportion of those who did find 
employment in Ontario was up from 66.4% for 1978-1981 to 69.8% for 1981-1984, but dropped 
significantly to 55.1% for 1989-1993 (see Figure 11A). And the proportion of those who did find 
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employment in other provinces was 8.0% for 1978-1981, down to only 4.2% in 1981-1984, but up 
again to 6.5% for 1989-1993 (see Figure 11B). 


Figure 11 
End- Year Employment Status for Workers with a Beginning- Year 
Permanent Layoff in Ontario 


A: Employed in Ontario B: Employed Outside Ontario C: Not Employed 
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As with permanently separated workers who found employment in the end year(s), there is also 
enormous inter-industrial mobility among those who were permanently laid-off in the beginning year(s) 
and found employment in the end year(s) in both Ontario and in other provinces. For those who found 
employment in Ontario, only 44.6% remained in the same industry and 55.4% moved to other 
industries between 1978 and 1981. This inter-industrial mobility pattern hardly changed between 1989 
and 1993 --- the corresponding proportions of remaining in the same industry and moving to other 
industries were 44.8% and 55.2% between 1989 and 1993, respectively (see Figure 12A). 


There is even more inter-industrial mobility among permanently laid-off workers who found 
employment in other provinces. Between 1978 and 1981, only 40.3% remained in the same industry 
and 59.6% moved to work in other industries. By 1993, only 37.6% were employed in the same 
industry as in 1989 and 62.4% moved to other industries (see Figure 12B). 


Figure 12 
Distribution of End- Year(s) Industry for Permanently Laid-Off Workers 
Employed in Ontario and in Other Provinces 


A: Employed in Ontario B: Employed in Other 
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V. Summary and Concluding Remarks 


Measuring from the worker side, job turnover (especially permanent layoffs and permanent separations 
for other reasons) indicates, to a large degree, not only the on-going birth and death processes of firms 
but also the changing structure of employment among existing employers. To the same effects, labour 
market adjustment (including inter-provincial migration and inter-industrial mobility, among other 
things) reflects the changing structure of employment among provincial economies and among 
industrial sectors. In other words, any significant structural change of the economy will inevitably be 
reflected in the job turnover and labour market adjustment processes. To help better identify and 
understand structural changes in the Ontario economy since the late 1970s, this paper has documented 
job turnover and labour market adjustment activities among Ontario workers from 1978 to 1993. We 
conclude with the following major summary observations. 


1) Both the permanent layoff rate and the total permanent separation rate vary substantially from one 
industry to another. In 1992, the permanent layoff and total permanent separation rates ranged 
from 27.3% and 34.2% in construction to only 1.4% and 9.3% in public services, respectively. 


2) Both the permanent layoff rate and the total permanent separation rate also differ noticeably by 
gender, age and firm size --- in most industries, the rates are higher among male workers than 
among females, higher among younger workers, and higher among workers employed by smaller 
employers. 


3) While the permanent layoff rate increases during business cycle downtums and decreases during 
business cycle upswings, the reverse trend is observed with the total permanent separation rate. 
This is because the quit rate and the other permanent separation rate both decline during downturns 
and rise during upswings, more than offsetting the opposite trend associated with the permanent 
layoff rate. 


4) These univariate-tabulation findings are confirmed in the multi-variate logistic regression results on 
the statistical determinants of permanent layoffs and total permanent separations --- in most 
industries, after controlling for gender, age, firm size and time periods, the estimated likelihood of 
permanent layoffs is lower among female workers, decreases significantly with age and firm size, 
increases during recessions and decreases during recovery and expansion in most industries. The 
patterns of estimated incidence of total permanent separations are very similar to those of 
permanent layoffs except that total permanent separations decline during business cycle downturns 
and climb during business cycle upswings. 


5) Permanently separated workers have had a much more difficult time in finding employment during 
the most recent recession than any other time in the past 15 years. Almost 40% of those who lost 
or left a job in 1989 did not have a job in 1993. This is in marked contrast with the experience of 
the early 1980s, when 29% of permanently separated workers were jobless 3 years after the 
separation. A very similar trend is found when the analysis is applied to labour market transitions 


among permanently laid-off workers. 


6) There is a great deal of out-of-province migration among permanently separated workers who did 
find a job. Nearly 45% of those who lost or left a job in 1989 and found a job in 1993 were 
employed outside of Ontario. An identical proportion of permanently laid-off workers is found to 


be employed in other provinces. 
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7) There is tremendous inter-industrial mobility among permanently separated workers who found 
employment in Ontario. Less than 44% of those separated from a job in 1989 and found 
employment in 1993 in Ontario have remained in the same industry. Inter-industrial mobility is even 
greater among permanently separated workers in 1989 who did find employment in 1993 in other 
provinces --- only 38% stayed in the same industry. Very similar inter-industrial mobility patterns 
are observed among permanently laid-off workers who found a job in Ontario as well as outside of 
Ontario. 
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Appendices 


Table Al 
Industry Classification 
"«*Pithary”Consttion Manufacusng ~~ Ditdbutne  BaaieSanl Gans 
Services Financial Services Education, Services 
Services Welfare 
SIC 1970 031-099 400-499 101-399 501-579, 701-737, 631-699, 800-839 900-999 
602-629 851-869 841-849, 
871-899 
SIC 1980 031-092 401-440, 101-399 450-499, 441, 601-692, 851-869, 810-841 
501-599, 700-761, 910-980, 981 
996 771-779 982-995, 


ee eee ee el 


Table A2 
Permanent Layoff Rate by Industry in Ontario, 1978 to 1992 


All Industries Primary Construction § Manufacowing Distributive Businessand | Consumer 


Health, 


Public 


(excluding Services Financial Services Education, Services 
Agriculture) Services Welfare 

1978 55 73 254 4.7 3.8 3.4 5.0 15 3.7 

1979 5.0 6.6 24.0 4.6 OME sil 44 1.1 3.0 

1980 47 5.6 23.4 5.0 3.6 3.0 4.0 0.8 1.7 

1981 5.0 6.7 25.0 a7 4.0 2.8 3.8 0.8 2.0 

1982 65 mo. 28.4 79 5.9 5.0 52 1.0 22 

1983 55 10.0 26.8 55. 47 3.8 49 13 2.0 

1984 Se} 10.1 26.3 5.0 43 3.8 47 14 ZA 

1985 49 11.0 23.2 5.0 48 ar 42 12 1.8 

1986 44 9.6 20.4 44 4.0 3.0 3.6 1.0 ia 

1987 42 8.9 19.6 3.9 52 2.7 2.9 1.0 14 

1988 3.8 9.7 19.3 3.9 3.0 27 2.7 0.9 ot 

1989 3.9 9.0 19.9 43 3.0 Za, 24 1.1 12 

1990 5.3 14.1 255) 6.9 4.8 4.0 32 13 11 

1991 5.6 12.1 27.8 6.8 as 43 44 15 13 

1992 55) 13.7 27.3 6.3 49 45 45 1.9 14 

1978 - 1981 5.0 6.6 AA 5.0 3.8 3.0 43 1.0 2.6 
1982 - 1983 6.0 9.9 27.6 6.7 a 44 5.0 a3] 2.1 
1984 - 1986 4.8 10.2 233 4.8 44 3.3 41 12: 1.9 
1987 - 1988 4.0 9.3 19.5 sy) 4.1 27, 2.8 1.0 12 
1989 - 1992 5.0 12.1 24.6 6.0 45 3.8 3.6 14 12 


————————————___—__ss_ ne ee 
Note: The permanent layoff rate is defined as the number of persons permanently laid-off from the job expressed as a 


percentage of the total number of person-jobs. 
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1992 
1978 - 1981 
1982 - 1983 
1984 - 1986 
1987 - 1988 
1989 - 1992 


Table A3 


Total Permanent Separation Rate by Industry in Ontario, 1978 to 1992 


20.1 


37.1 
36.8 
35.8 
36.0 
36.7 


18.7 
17.0 
20.7 
16.9 
20.0 
23.4 
212 


Services Welfare 
15.6 17.1 22.4 10.9 14.1 
18.1 18.3 23.7 11.0 12.9 
17.5 18.1 Sa Ne 10.9 9.0 
18.4 18.9 2A.7 10.9 10.9 
16.7 18.7 yay) 10.2 10.2 
14.7 15.6 215 10.1 9.7 
16.8 18.2 24.9 112 10.5 
18.7 18.4 25.9 122 ct 1 
19.0 18.6 26.8 12.1 10.8 
20.6 19.3 26.7 12.8 11.1 
20.7 20.1 27.9 125 93 
20.8 19.5 26.4 427 8.9 
205 20.0 25.6 114 8.5 
18.3 IZ DERG 10.2 93 
15.3 16.5 21.7 10.4 9.3 
174 18.1 23.6 10.9 11.6 
15.7 awe! 22.1 10.1 9.9 
182 18.4 25.9 11.9 11.0 
20.7 19.7 AES 12.7 102 
18.8 18.4 2AA 112 9.0 


Note: The total permanent separation rate is defined as the number of persons permanently separated (including 
permanent layoffs, quits and permanent separations for other reasons) from the job expressed as a percentage of the 
total number of person-jobs. 
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Table A4 
Logistic Regression Results on Permanent Layoffs in Ontario, 1978-1992 


(Dep. Var. = 1 if worker i in year t is permanently laid off from the job, and = 0 otherwise) 
pS Sy ee ee es 


Full Model Primary Construction Manufacnuring Distributive Services 
Q) Q) @) 4) 6) 
Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard 
Estimate Exor _—_ Estimate Exror ~— Estimate Exor = Estimate Enoc = Estimate Exror 
Caen, 2552 (ool ais “TO agi CR ee 
Female 0.2051 0.02 0.1801 0.22 ~0.6874 0.08 -0.0238 0.04 0.0511 0.06 
Age2534 -0.0025 0.02 0.3352 0.18 0.1010 0.05 0.2133 0.05 -0.0736 0.07 
Age3544 0.1541 0.03 05198 0.20 0.1178 0.06 05653 0.06 0.2383 0.09 
Age4554 -—0.0493 0.03 -0.6036 0.23 0.2916 0.06 ~0.4186 0.07 0.3449 0.10 
Age5569 -~0.1106 0.04 -~0.2058 0.24 0.2200 0.08 0.5017 0.08 -0.3140 0.12 
Medium -0.0908 0.03 -—0.1903 0.19 0.2961 0.05 0.3112 0.06 0.2781 0.07 
Large 0.2465 0.03 -1.1400 022 0.5215 0.05 -0.6455 0.06 0.6153 0.09 
Exlarge 0.7969 0.03 -1.4681 0.17 0.6700 0.07 -1.0531 0.06 -1.1546 0.08 
YR8283 0.2344 0.03 0.3055 0.23 0.2171 0.07 0.2766 0.07 0.4632 0.10 
YR8486 0.0312 0.03 0.4184 0.19 0.0402 0.06 0.0083 0.06 0.2763 0.09 
YR8789 0.1835 0.03 0.0130 021 -0.1176 0.06 -—0.1304 0.06 -~0.0422 0.09 
YR9092 0.2A31 0.03 0.5051 0.21 0.2788 0.06 0.4429 0.06 0.4270 0.09 
Primary 0.6344 0.07 
Const 1.4196 0.03 
Distserv -0.2230 0.03 
Busserv -~0.4441 0.04 
Consserv -0.4260 0.03 
HEW -1.3909 0.06 
Publicserv -0.7206 - 0.06 
Sample Size 266174 2909 16167 58642 31063 
Table A4 (concluded) 


Logistic Regression Results on Permanent Layoffs in Ontario, 1978-1992 
(Dep. Var. = 1 if worker i in year t is permanently laid off from the job, and = 0 otherwise) 


Business & Financial Services Consumer Services Health, Education, Welfare Public 2 
Ap ce Ra ates aca 8 
ee Standard she tere Standard ee Standard a Standard 
Estimate Exror Estimate Error Estimate Exror Estimate Exror 
Constant 2.8218 0.10 “2.8020 0.06 3.4263 0.19 “1.9809 0.20 
Female 0.3349 0.06 0.3166 0.04 0.1253 0.11 0.0225 0.11 
Age2534 0.1785 0.08 0.3409 0.05 0.7736 0.14 05523 0.13 
Age3544 0.1590 0.09 0.1344 0.07 0.9610 0.15 -1.3572 0.19 
Age4554 0.2482 0.11 0.2722 0.07 -1.1621 0.19 -1.5329 0.24 
Age5569 0.2639 0.13 0.0585 0.09 0.6100 0.19 1.2775 024 
Medium 0.2238 0.09 05115 0.05 03023 021 0.0994 0.23 
Large 03407 0.09 0.6550 0.07 0.6489 0.20 0.4419 0.23 
Exlarge -1.0721 0.08 0.9691 0.06 0.4164 0.14 -1.3590 0.19 
YR8283 0.4469 0.11 0.1672 0.07 03044 021 0.1946 0.17 
YR8486 0.0774 0.11 0.0089 0.06 0.0254 0.16 0.3389 0.16 
YR8789 0.0772 0.10 0.3074 0.06 0.2942 0.17 0.6957 0.18 
YR9092 0.4730 0.09 0.0070 0.06 0.3197 0.15 0.3770 0.17 
35140 66921 36896 18436 


Sample Size 
at 
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Logistic Regression Results on Total Permanent Separations in Ontario, 1978-1992 


Table A5 


(Dep. Var. = 1 if worker i in year t is permanently separated from the job, and = 0 otherwise) 


Pull Model Primary Construction Manufacturing Distributive Services 
Q) QD 6) G3) e)) 

Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard 
Constant -1.0598 0.02 +0.2998 0.14 -0.7349 0.04 -0.5997 0.04 0.8883 0.05 
Female 0.0270 0.01 0.1836 0.16 0.4613 0.07 0.1154 0.02 0.0170 0.03 
Age2534 0.3986 0.01 0.6326 0.13 -0.0885 0.04 0.5934 0.03 -0.4424 0.04 
Age3544 0.7819 0.02 -0.8876 0.14 0.1647 0.05 -1.0242 0.03 -0.8669 0.05 
Age4554 -0.9678 0.02 -1.1253 0.17 0.0987 0.06 -1.2478 0.04 -1.1259 0.06 
Age5569 0.7755 0.02 -~0.4352 0.17 0.1174 0.07 -1.0209 0.04 0.8821 0.07 
Medium 0.2157 0.02 -0.0197 0.15 0.2810 0.04 0.0168 0.04 0.0225 0.04 
Large 0.1583 0.02 0.3496 0.15 0.4333 0.05 -~0.2624 0.04 -—0.1059 0.05 
Exlarge 0.2323 0.01 -~0.9448 0.12 0.6240 0.07 -0.72A8 0.03 -0.7460 0.04 
YR8283 0.0975 0.02 0.0778 0.16 -0.0298 0.06 0.2182 0.04 0.1015 0.06 
YR8486 0.0911 0.02 0.2373 0.13 0.0016 0.05 0.0561 0.03 0.0930 0.05 
YR8789 0.1708 0.01 0.0525 0.14 0.0378 0.05 0.2484 0.03 02211 0.04 
YR9092 0.0792 0.02 0.0477 0.15 0.1117 0.05 0.0963 0.03 0.1270 0.05 
Pomary 0.2038 0.05 
Const 0.7365 0.02 
Distserv 0.1200 0.02 
Busserv -0.1715 0.02 
Conssery 0.0520 0.02 
HEW 05731 0.02 
Publicsery 0.6066 0.03 
Sample Size 266174 2909 16167 $8642 31063 

Table AS5 (concluded) 


Logistic Regression Results on Total Permanent Separations in Ontario, 1978-1992 


(Dep. Var. = 1 if worker i in year t is permanently separated from the job, and = 0 otherwise) 


Business & Financial Services Consumer Services Health, Education, Welfare Public Services 
© D 8) 0) 

Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter § Standard 
Constant -1.0459 0.05 -1.3023 0.03 -1.2464 0.07 -0.8024 0.12 
Female 0.1530 0.03 0.0314 0.02 0.0393 0.04 0.0960 0.05 
Age2534 -0.3669 0.04 -0.1767 0.02 0.7127 0.04 -—0.8861 0.06 
Age3544 -0.6702 0.04 0.4859 0.03 -1.3467 0.05 -1.6041 0.08 
Age4554 -~0.9203 0.06 0.7084 0.04 -1.6950 0.07 -1.8637 0.11 
Age5569 -0.6950 0.07 -—0.7828 0.05 -1.0923 0.07 -0.9790 0.09 
Medium 0.0428 0.04 0.2344 0.03 0.1146 0.07 0.0164 0.14 
Large -0.0010 0.05 0.4144 0.03 0.1293 0.07 0.3533 0.14 
Exlarge -—0.4068 0.04 0.2334 0.02 0.3604 0.05 -—0.7183 0.11 
YR8283 0.0117 0.06 -—0.0628 0.04 -0.0487 0.07 -0.1707 0.09 
YR8486 0.0733 0.05 0.1438 0.03 0.2245 0.05 0.0163 0.07 
YR8789 0.1444 0.04 0.2143 0.03 0.1972 0.05 -0.0692 0.08 
YR9092 0.1083 0.04 0.0671 0.03 0.1245 0.05 -0.0015 0.08 
Sample Size 35140 66921 36896 18436 
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Job Separation Status for Ontario Workers 25-49 Years of Age, 1978 


Table A6éa 


oh eB mmr perenne ore SS 


Prmary Construction Manufacturing Distributive Businessand Consumer Health, Public 
Industries Services Financial Services Education, —_ Services 
Services Welfare 
‘NoSeparation SSS 
Number 1,698,300 20,490 68,060 459,960 262,520 208,310 257,010 282,590 139,360 
% Column Total 80.0 §9.9 56.7 77.6 84.4 $5.3 785 84.8 873 
Temporary Separation 
Number 218,010 10,950 25,890 80,880 23,620 11,130 25,340 = 29,230 10,970 
% Column Total 103 32.0 21.6 13.6 7.6 4.6 77 88 69 
Permanent Separation 
Number 206,420 2,780 26,110 51,990 24,920 24,840 45,170 21,240 9,370 
% Column Total 37, 8.1 21.7 838 8.0 102 13.8 6.4 59 
Other Separation 
Number 146,820 1,970 7,020 39,070 18,740 20,290 33,980 18,650 7,100 
% Column Total 6.9 5.8 58 6.6 6.0 83 10.4 5.6 4.4 
%o Permanent Separation BEN 70.9 26.9 75.1 75.2 81.7 75.2 87.8 75.8 
Permanent Layoff 
Number 59,600 810 19,090 12,920 6,180 4,550 11,190 2,590 2,270 
- 9% Column Total 2.8 24 15.9 22 2.0 19 34 0.8 14 
% Permanent Separation 28.9 29.1 73.1 24.9 24.8 183 24.8 122 24.2 
Total 
Number 2,122,730 34,220 120,060 592,830 311,060 244,280 327,520 333,060 159,700 
% Row Dist’n 100.0 1.6 5.7 27.9 14.7 115 15.4 15.7 75 
Table A6b 
Job Separation Status for Ontario Workers 25-49 Years of Age, 1981 
All Pxomary Construction Manufacturing Distributive Businessand Consumer Health, Public 
Industries Services Financial Services Education, Services 
Services Welfare 
No Separation 
Number 1,805,460 30,830 58,770 455,600 241,350 240,000 276,340 308,170 194,400 
% Column Total 773 79.0 53.6 718 803 83.6 765 84.1 88.1 
Temporary Separation 
Number 271,250 4,740 24,900 113,630 31,680 15,230 30,220 35,120 15,730 
% Column Total 11.7 122 227 179 10.5 53 8.4 9.6 71 
Permanent Separation 
Number 242,450 3,440 25,910 65,160 27,690 31,990 $4,690 22,940 10,630 
% Column Total 105 8.38 23.6 103 92 111 15.1 6.3 438 
Other Separation 
Number 180,080 2,210 8,900 45,820 21,630 27,270 44,040 21,380 8,830 
% Column Total 7.8 SH 8.1 7.2 Tez 95 12.2 5.8 4.0 
Jo Permanent Separation 74.3 64.2 343 70.3 78.1 85.2 80.5 O32 83.1 
Permanent Layoff 
Number 62,370 1,230 17,010 19,340 6,060 4,720 10,650 1,560 1,800 
% Column Total Dp e174 155 3.0 2.0 1.6 2.9 0.4 0.8 
% Permanent Separation Py 35.8 65.7 eo PB (es 14.8 19.5 6.8 16.9 
Total 
Minbér 2,319,160 39,010 —-109,580 634,390 300,720 287,220 © 361,250 366,230 220,760 
en. 100.0 17 47 27.4 13.0 12.4 15.6 15.8 95 


EE a ee eee 
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Table A6éc 
Job Separation Status for Ontario Workers 25-49 Years of Age, 1989 


All Primary Construction Manufacturing Distributive Businessand Consumer Health, Public 


Industries Services Financial Services Education, Services 
Services Welfare 
No Separation 
Number 2,384,210 23,590 95,290 $30,490 310,910 414,190 386,070 425,060 198,610 
% Column Total 77.4 745 565 Tk 80.2 82.4 758 82.1 87.6 
Temporary Separation 
Number 335,410 4,450 32,380 115,190 34,440 30,450 42,570 55,400 20,530 
% Column Total 10.9 14.1 192 15.7 8.9 6.1 8.4 10.7 91 
Permanent Separation 
Number 358,970 3,620 40,840 89,060 42,270 57,840 80,620 37,140 7,580 
% Column Total 11.7 11.4 2A2 121 10.9 11.5 15.8 72 33 
Other Separation 
Number 285,080 2,120 17,200 70,550 35,460 49,990 69,100 33,950 6,710 
% Column Total 93 6.7 10.2 9.6 9.1 9.9 13.6 6.6 3.0 
Jo Permanent Separation 79.4 58.6 42.1 TI2 83.9 86.4 85.7 91.4 88.5 
Permanent Layoff 
Number 73,890 1,500 23,640 18,510 6,810 7,850 11,520 3,190 870 
% Column Total 24 4.7 14.0 25 1.8 1.6 oN | 0.6 04 
% Permanent Separation 20.6 41.4 57.9 20.8 16.1 13.6 143 8.6 TES 
Total 
Number 3,078,590 31,660 168,510 734,740 387,620 $02,480 509,260 517,600 226,720 


% Row Dist’n 100.0 1.0 $5 23.9 12.6 163 165 16.38 7A 
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Table A7a 
Labour Market Transitions in Ontario between 1978 and 1981, Workers 25-49 Years 
of Age with a Permanent Separation in 1978 


1978 Industry of Employment 
All Primary Construction Manufacturing Distributive Businessand Consumer Health, Public 


Industries Services Financial Services Education, —_ Services 
1981 Employment Status Seenase Welfare 
EghoydinOte eee 
Number 128,860 1,680 17,780 33,150 15,960 15,420 27,270 12,110 5,490 
%> Column Total 62.4 60.4 68.1 63.8 64.0 62.1 60.4 57.0 58.6 
Same Industry 
Number 56,720 420 8,880 16,300 4,470 6,230 12,800 6,520 1,100 
% Column Total 275 15.1 34.0 314 17.9 251 283 30.7 IL, 
%o in Ontario 44.0 25.0 49.9 49.2 28.0 40.4 46.9 53.8 20.0 
Different Industry 
Number 72,140 1,260 8,900 16,850 11,490 9,190 14,470 5,590 4,390 
%o Column Total 34.9 45.3 34.1 32.4 46.1 37.0 32.0 263 46.9 
% mm Ontario 56.0 75.0 50.1 50.8 72.0 59.6 53.1 46.2 80.0 
Employed outside Ontario 
Number 18,140 580 2,790 3,900 2,410 1,910 3,280 2,110 1,160 
% Column Total 88 20.9 10.7 eS 9.7 TT ek 99 12.4 
Same Industry 
Number 7,050 180 1,440 1,240 680 660 1,270 1,210 370 
%o Column Total 3.4 6.5 55: 24 ZUp Pah 2.8 5:7, 37 
% outside Ontario 38.9 31.0 51.6 31.8 28.2 34.6 38.7 S73 31.9 
Different Industry 
Number 11,090 400 1,350 2,660 1,730 1,250 2,010 900 790 
Jo Column Total 5.4 14.4 52 5.1 6.9 5.0 4.4 4.2 84 
% outside Ontario 61.1 69.0 48.4 68.2 71.8 65.4 61.3 42.7 68.1 
Not Employed : 
Number 59,420 520 5,540 14,940 6,550 7510 14,620 7,020 2,720 
% Column Total 28.8 18.7 21.2 28.7 26.3 302 32.4 33.1 29.0 
Total 
Number 206,420 2,780 26,110 51,990 24,920 24,840 45,170 21,240 9,370 
% Row Dist’n 100.0 13 12.6 25.2 12.1 12.0 213 103 45 
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Table A7b 
Labour Market Transitions in Ontario between 1981 and 1984, Workers 25-49 Years 
of Age with a Permanent Separation in 1981 


1981 Industry of Employment 
All Primary Construction Manufacturing Distributive Businessand Consumer Health, Public 
Industries Services Finanaal Services Education, Services 
1984 Employment Stans Services Welfare 
Employed in Ontario 
Number 156,700 2,090 18,280 43,780 18,240 20,540 33,770 13,760 6,240 
% Column Total 64.6 60.8 70.6 67.2 65.9 64.2 61.7 60.0 58.7 
Same Industry 
Number 71,500 500 9,820 21,780 5,580 8,360 16,190 7,910 1,360 
% Column Total 29.5 14.5 379 33.4 20.2 26.1 29.6 34.5 12.8 
Jo in Ontario 45.6 239 53.7 49.7 30.6 40.7 47.9 Sie 21.8 
Different Industry 
Number 85,200 1,590 8,460 22,000 12,660 12,180 17,580 5,850 4,880 
% Column Total 35.1 46.2 32.7 33.8 45.7 38.1 32.1 25.5 45.9 
% in Ontario 54.4 76.1 46.3 50.3 69.4 59.3 52.1 425 78.2 
Employed outside Ontario 
Number 13,400 430 1,500 2,800 1,740 1,720 2,420 1,800 990 
% Column Total 55 125 5.38 43 63 5.4 44 738 93 
Same Industry 
Number 5,120 100 530 750 510 540 1,240 1,080 370 
%o Column Total PR | 29 2.0 n2 1.8 17 23 4.7 <i 
% outside Ontario 382 235 353 26.8 2935 31.4 S12 60.0 374 
Different Industry 
Number 8,280 330 970 2,050 1,230 1,180 1,180 720 620 
% Column Total 3.4 9.6 BPs Sul 4.4 We 2.2 Bi | 5.8 
% outside Ontario 61.8 76.7 64.7 Hs je 70.7 68.6 48.8 40.0 62.6 
Not Employed 
Number 72,350 920 6,130 18,580 7,710 9,730 18,500 7,380 3,400 
% Column Total 29.8 26.7 237 285 278 30.4 33.8 322 32.0 
Total 
Number 242,450 3,440 25,910 65,160 27,690 31,990 54,690 22,940 10,630 
% Row Dist’n 100.0 1.4 10.7 26.9 11.4 132 22.6 95 4.4 
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Table A7c 
Labour Market Transitions in Ontario between 1989 and 1993, Workers 25-49 Years 
of Age with a Permanent Separation in 1989 


= =? ii ee ee 


1989 of oyment 
All Primary Construction Manufacturing Distributive Businessand Consumer Health, Public 
Industries Services Financial Services Education, Services 
1993 Employment Stahis Services Welfare 
aoydieOnterio =e 
Number 196,760 1,790 20,860 49,540 23,980 32150 42,410 22,100 3,930 
%o Column Total 54.8 49.4 S11 55.6 56.7 55.6 52.6 59.5 S18 
Same Industry 
Number 85,820 310 9,460 19,420 8,160 13,680 20,120 13,820 850 
% Column Total 23.9 8.6 23.2 21.8 193 PEI 25.0 372 112 
% in Ontario 43.6 D7 5: 45.3 39.2 34.0 42.6 474 62.5 21.6 
Different Industry 
Number 110,940 1,480 11,400 30,120 15,820 18,470 22,290 8,280 3,080 
% Column Total 30.9 40.9 Hf) 33.8 374 31.9 27.6 225 40.6 
% in Ontario 56.4 82.7 54.7 60.8 66.0 574 52.6 375 78.4 
Employed outside Ontario 
Number 22,690 540 4,130 4,340 2,500 3,460 3,800 3,030 890 
% Column Total 63 14.9 10.1 49 5 6.0 4.7 82 11.7 
Same Industry 
Number 8,670 140 1,970 1,170 840 1,000 1,740 1,590 220 
% Column Total 24 3.9 4.8 1S 2.0 1p 22 4.3 29 
% outside Ontario 38.2 PAY: 47.7 27.0 33.6 28.9 45.8 S9IS) 24.7 
Different Industry 
Number 14,020 400 2,160 3,170 1,660 2,460 2,060 1,440 670 
% Column Total Sie) 11.0 aS 3.6 3.2 43 2.6 39 8.8 
% outside Ontario 61.8 74.1 ave} 73.0 66.4 71.1 54.2 475 75.3 
Not Employed , 
Number 139,520 1,290 15,850 35,180 15,790 22,230 34,410 12,010 2,760 
% Column Total 38.9 35.6 38.8 39.8 37.4 338.4 42.7 32.3 36.4 
Total 
Number 358,970 3,620 40,840 89,060 42,270 57,840 80,620 37,146 7,589 
% Row Dist’n 100.0 1.0 11.4 24.8 11.8 16.1 22.5 103 2.1 
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Table A8a 
Labour Market Transitions in Ontario between 1978 and 1981, 
Workers 25-49 Years of Age with a Permanent Layoff in 1978 


1978 of 


All Primary Construction Manufacturing Distributive Businessand Consumer Health, Public 
Industnes Services Financial Services Education, Services 
1981 Employment Status Services Welfare 
Employed in Ontario 
Number 39,560 510 13,410 8,800 4,200 2,960 6,760 1,570 1,350 
% Column Total 66.4 63.0 702 68.1 68.0 65.1 60.4 60.6 59.5 
Same Industry 
Number 17,640 100 6,960 4,310 1,110 900 3,280 670 310 
%o Column Total 29.6 123 365 33.4 18.0 19.8 293 25.9 fiw 4 
%o in Ontario 44.6 19.6 51.9 49.0 26.4 30.4 485 42.7 23.0 
Different Industry 
Number 21,920 410 6,450 4,490 3,090 2,060 3,480 900 1,040 
%o Column Total 36.8 50.6 33.8 34.8 50.0 453 S17 34.7 45.8 
% in Ontario 554 80.4 48.1 51.0 73.6 69.6 SIS S735 77.0 
Employed outside Ontario 
Number 4,790 180 2,020 730 470 270 750 210 160 
% Column Total 8.0 222 10.6 5.7 7.6 59 6.7 8.1 7.0 
Same Industry 
Number 1,930 40 1,050 220 120 100 260 120 20 
Jo Column Total Bi) 4.9 2) 17 Tt 2.2 23 4.6 0.9 
% outside Ontario 40.3 22.2 52.0 30.1 25.5 37.0 34.7 57.1 12.5 
Different Industry 
Number 2,860 140 970 510 350 170 490 90 140 
%o Column Total 4.8 Uf} 5.1 39 5.7 5.7 44 Sy 6.2 
% outside Ontario 59.7 77.8 48.0 69.9 74.5 63.0 65.3 42.9 87.5 
Not Employed 
Number 15,250 120 3,660 3,390 1,510 1,320 3,680 810 760 
% Column Total 25.6 14.8 192 26.2 24.4 29.0 32.9 313 33.5 
Total 
Number 59,600 810 19,090 12,920 6,180 4,550 11,190 2,590 2,270 
% Row Dist’n 100.0 1.4 32.0 21.7 10.4 7.6 18.38 43 3.8 
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Table A8b 
Labour Market Transitions in Ontario between 1981 and 1984, 
Workers 25-49 Years of Age with a Permanent Layoff in 1981 


All Primary Construction Manufacturing Distributive Businessand Consumer Health, Public 
Industries Services Financial Services Education, Services 
1984 Employment Status Stee “RS 
“Emmployedin Ontario. 
Number 43,550 820 12,590 14,030 4,080 3130 «6,890 970 1,040 
% Column Total 69.8 66.7 74.0 725 673 66.3 64.7 622 578 
Same Industry 
Number 21,450 200 7,200 7,740 1,180 1,120 3,300 480 230 
% Column Total 344 16.3 423 40.0 19.5 23:7 31.0 30.8 12.8 
%o in Ontario 49.3 24.4 57.2 55.2 28.9 35.8 479 49.5 PIN | 
Different Industry 
Number 22,100 620 5,390 6,290 2,900 2,010 3,590 490 810 
% Column Total 35.4 50.4 S07, 325; 47.9 42.6 33.7 314 45.0 
%o in Ontario 50.7 75.6 42.8 44.8 Sir 64.2 52.1 50.5 TID 
Employed outside Ontario 
Number 2,620 110 890 510 410 210 340 70 
% Column Total 42 89 §2 2.6 638 44 San 5.1 a=) 
Same Industry 
Number 990 40 370 160 150 50 160 30 30 
% Column Total 1.6 33 22 0.8 25 itll 2S: 19 17. 
% outside Ontario 37.8 36.4 41.6 314 36.6 23.8 47.1 STS: 42.9 
Different Industry 
Number 1,630 70 520 350 260 160 180 50 40 
% Column Total 2.6 5.7 3 18 4.3 3.4 TZ, Sez ae 
% outside Ontario 62.2 63.6 58.4 68.6 63.4 76.2 52.9 62.5 ye | 
Not Employed. 
Number 16,200 300 3,530 4,800 1,570 1,380 3,420 $10 690 
% Column Total 26.0 24.4 20.8 24.8 25.9 29.2 32.1 32.7 38.3 
Total 
Number 62,370 1,230 17,010 19,340 6,060 4,720 10,650 1,560 1,800 
% Row Dist’n 100.0 2.0 27.3 31.0 9.7 76 171 25 29 
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Table A8c 
Labour Market Transitions in Ontario between 1989 and 1993, 
Workers 25-49 Years of Age with a Permanent Layoff in 1989 


1989 of lo 
All Primary Construction Manufacturing Distributive Businessand Consumer Health, Public 
Industries Services Finanaal Services Education, Services 
1993 Employment Status Services Welfare 
Employed in Ontario 
Number 40,690 740 12,380 10,740 3,770 4,360 6,270 1,930 500 
% Column Total 55.1 49.3 52.4 58.0 55.4 555 54.4 60.5 575 
Same Industry 
Number 18,220 110 6,210 4,740 1,350 1,580 3,080 1,050 100 
%o Column Total 24.7 7.3 26.3 25.6 19.8 20.1 26.7 329 IIS 
% in Ontario 44.8 14.9 50.2 44.] 35.8 36.2 49.1 54.4 20.0 
Different Industry 
Number 22,470 630 6,170 6,000 2,420 2,780 3,190 880 400 
% Column Total 30.4 42.0 26.1 32.4 & bye} 35.4 2i0 27.6 46.0 
% in Ontario 55.2 85.1 49.8 359 64.2 63.8 50.9 45.6 80.0 
Employed outside Ontario 
Number 4,820 180 2,320 780 370 430 420 290 30 
% Column Total 65 12.0 98 42 5.4 55 3.6 a4 3.4 
Same Industry 
Number 1,810 40 1,120 160 140 90 170 90 0 
% Column Total 24 2.7 4.7 0.9 2 1.1 LS. 2.8 0.0 
% outside Ontario 37.6 22.2 48.3 20.5 37.8 20.9 40.5 31.0 0.0 
Different Industry 
Number 3,010 140 1,200 620 230 340 250 200 30 
% Column Total 4.] 93 ey 33; 34 43 Ze 63 3.4 
% outside Ontario 62.4 778 51.7 725, 62.2 79.1 59.5 69.0 100.0 
Not Employed 
Number 28,380 580 8,940 6,990 2,670 3,060 4,830 970 340 
% Column Total 38.4 38.7 3738 37.8 39.2 39.0 419 30.4 39.1 
Total 
Number 73,890 1,500 23,640 18,510 6,810 7,850 11,520 3,190 870 
% RowDist’n 100.0 2.0 32.0 25.1 92 10.6 15.6 43 12 
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